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by the dawns, a god among other gods, neither better
nor worse.

This is the peculiar character of the ancient Vedic
religion which I have tried to characterise as Heno-
theism or Kathenotheisiri, a successive belief in single
supreme gods, in order to keep it distinct from that
phase of religious thought which we commonly call
polytheism, in which the many gods are already subor-
dinated to one supreme god, and by which therefore
the craving after the one without a second has been
more fully satisfied. In the Veda one god after an-
other is invoked. For the time being, all that can be
said of a divine being is ascribed to him. The poet,
while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any
other gods, But in the same collection of hymns,
sometimes even in the same hymn, other gods are
mentioned, and they also are truly divine, truly in-
dependent, or, it may be, supreme. The vision of the
worshipper seems to change suddenly, and the same
poet who at one moment saw nothing but the sun, as
the ruler of heaven and earth, now sees heaven and
earth, as the father and mother of the sun and of all
the gods.

Development of general predicates of the Divine.

It may be difficult for us to enter into this phase of
religious thought, but it is a phase perfectly intelli-
gible, nay inevitable, if only we remember that the
idea of deity, as we understand it, was not yet fixed
and settled, but was only slowly growing towards
perfection. The poets ascribed the highest powers to
the sun, but they ascribed equally high powers to